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War Work 


We grieve over the death of Mr. Robert Bayard 
Cutting who died in France on April Ist, while in the 
service of the Y. M. C. A. 


We have lost a friend indeed. 
Mr. Cutting became a member of our Board of Directors 
in J money 1913. Every activity of the Training School 
interested him and he helped and encouraged in many 
ways. 


As treasurer of the American Committee on Pro- 
vision for the Feeble-Minded and chairman of a similar 
State Committee in New York, he was a leader in the 
nation wide propaganda for their care. But he was so 
unassuming that but few, outside of his personal friends, 
knew of the large part he played in arousing interest in 
and securing care for the mentally deficient throughout 
this country. 


He was most generous in his time and efforts to pro- 
mote the scientific study dnd understanding of this group 
of people and responded to every call for help. 


But it was the humane side that appealed most 
strongly to him. It was he who started and to a large de- 
gree kept up the “Spirit Fund”, which was always to be 
used when it might give some extra comfort or pleasure 
to a child, some extra consideration or mark of appre- 
ciation to an employe. Many of our children and 
employes found greater happiness because of him, al- 
though his modesty prohibited us from telling them 
whence it came. 


He was a devoted friend and an inspiring com- 
panion and we shall miss and mourn him. 
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Our Part in To-day’s War Program 


Alice Morrison Nash 


At this very critical time, when the need of and demand for money is 
so great, it might seem on first thought that the education of defective chil- 
dren is an unnecessary expenditure. 

Unnecessary, because such children, even with training, are seldom, if 
ever, able to take their places in the world. But, given a closer analysis and 
study, it will be seen how very important has been the results of training in 
the past, and the wisdom of continuing such procedure into the future. 

Last year several of our best men left us to answer the call of their 
country, and just now we are facing the loss of several more good men. 

Our Institution is like a little world by itself, and just as the world or 
a city or a concern does not stop because its men are called to service, so it 
is with us. The going out of our men does not mean that we can or do 
stop important pieces of work, but rather that we are forced to put into 
actual practice some of the theories which for so many years we have been 
endeavoring to impress upon ourselves and our friends. 

One of the most important of these is that it really does pay to train 
defective children, and secondly, that such children, well trained and under 
supervision, are able to do many tasks heretofore relegated to be the duties 
of normal men and women. 

It is the possibility of training many so-called incompetents to do the 
work now done by a few competents which I believe must help us in solving 
our problem. 

Last year our Truck Patch was one of our greatest sources of saving. 
It covers some twenty acres of land, and is farmed intensively, two, and 
sometimes three, crops being harvested in one season from the same piece 
of land. 

Imagine, if you can, the immense amount of labor which a piece of 
work of this kind really demands—and then estimate in your own mind about 
how many men would be required to plow, plant, till and harvest the crops 
on this plot. The total of these crops has gone a long way toward feeding six 
hundred people for one year. After you have made your calculations, I 
shall tell you that all of this work was done by the carefully directed efforts 
of some thirty well-trained boys and three men. 

At times during the summer a few workers were better than many. 
At other times, when crops were ripe and ready for harvesting, large num- 
bers of children were usable and needed, and at this time the school children, 
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who had been previously trained in practical gardening work as a part of 
their regular school training, became almost indispensable assets to the gar- 
dening department. And here we touch the keynote of our part in the pro- 
gram of the day. We are to train along such practical lines as will give back 
valuable returns. 

In our Institution we have been trying to do this for some time past— 
and while much of our training does not stand out as conspicuously as that 
in connection with the truck patch—still, as we look about us, we find many 
departures in training reflecting the same note of practicality as in the truck 
patch work, and which are very necessary for the comfort and well-being of 
our little institution world. 

Brooms, which have soared so in price, are now being made in our 
school industrial classes as a lesson in training. We are using again old 
broom handles, which are cleaned and polished by less competent boys. We 
are making the brooms from our own home-grown broom corn. 

If you do not understand the different lessons involved in the making 
of a broom, you are doubtless thinking that basketry or woodworking would 
be far better lessons for boys to learn. 

I will not attempt to discuss this question, except to say that, without 
question, woodworking is splendid training for boys, if it leads them some- 
where or to something. I am speaking now entirely from an Institution 
point of view. Years ago we instructed our girls in wood work the same as 
our boys. But we were just training, but with no definite future object in 
view. Today our girls are being instructed along all lines of Domestic 
Arts, and our boys who are being trained in woodworking are divided into 
two groups. One group is being trained for the sake of the daily lesson— 
the other group with a definite future object in view, and in this group we 
have several well-trained boys, who are able to do valuable work as the 
pressure of the times demands their assistance. 

I wish you might see our school poultry plant, which really grew from 
the fact that one boy, the star worker in the woodworking class, knew that 
he could build a hen house. Given the opportunity to try, he built one, and 
when it was finished he knew that he could do better, so was allowed to build 
a second. Asa result, and after some five years of ups and downs, we have a 
prosperous little poultry department, and the value of every lesson in wood- 
working is raised at least 95 per cent. in the mind of every boy in the 
School. 

Our girls are asking more and more to do the very tasks learned as 
lessons in school. To be allowed to make a dress, knit a sweater, bake a 
cake, or to teach a little child is now a real privilege. 

I wish it were all as easy as it sounds when written down. It is not. 
Today it requires the exercise of one’s best judgment to decide what to teach 
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and what to leave, and how much we should or should not spend upon train- 
ing and equipment. 

The economic viewpoint is the one which we must take and which must 
help us in settling many important questions. And from the taxpayers’ point 
of view it is an economic proposition for defectives to be cared for in our 
institutions. From the parents’ point of view it is both satisfying and eco- 
nomic for their children to be trained. And from our viewpoint it is abso- 
lutely essential that we train intensively every child capable of taking even 
the simplest instruction. Very often I have heard Professor Johnstone state 
in his lectures that “it is worth while to spend months, if necessary, teaching 
a child to make his bed,” as the fruitage of such training will be both a help 
to the child, by strengthening his will and giving him a means of further 
expression, and to his cottage, by relieving someone of the task of making 
even one bed. 

But, I seem to hear you say, where can we find people who have the 
patience and adaptability to carry on to a successful end such intensive 
training. Well, it is difficult to find trainers with the vision, and to impress 
upon teachers this principle. It is really one of the discouragements which 
we are constantly facing. People will say, “Oh, I can do it in half the time 
myself,” or, “it takes too long for him to understand what I want done,” etc. 
Yet, if they could but look ahead and see the possibilities which lie beyond 
a little time spent in training, they would not so easily become discouraged 
and pessimistic. 

We have an example of the value of training in our School Department, 
where we are using two well-trained, high-grade girls to assist the kinder- 
garten teacher in her training of some thirty very small untrained children. 
By such means we are giving the teacher the opportunity of supervising the 
work and of studying her children, whereas, without her two assistants, she 
would be more nearly a caretaker than a teacher. 

It took a very excellent teacher eight years of daily, painstaking train- 
ing to prepare one of these little girls for what has proven a life of great use- 
fulness in our kindergarten department. The other little girl assistant is 
still learning to be a teacher, and is beginning her sixth year of training. 
She has been somewhat handicapped by the change of teachers during her 
period of training, and also by her lack of initiative. This fact, however, 
only proves the more conclusively that if we can look ahead and realize 
the value of training, we will let nothing discourage us, but will go right 
on, until one day, years from the time of beginning, possibly (as in the case 
of these two girls) we will receive again, with interest, full value for all 
the time, patience and money which we have expended in training. 

“What is to be our part in today’s program?” The answer is, that 
notwithstanding the difficulty of finding competent teachers, the increase of 
salaries and the cost of supplies, and the ever-increasing demand for the 
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expenditure of money elsewhere, we should let nothing interfere with our 
systematic and practical training of our defective children. For by such 
training we are giving them a means by which they may contribute some- 
thing toward their own support. And by having such tasks as require less 
intelligence done by our defective group, we are conserving the time and 
energy of more valuable men and women for the big and important work 
which must be done. 


Frank F.--A Case Study’ 
Martha Lindley 
Child Study Laboratory, Seattle Public Schools. 


Frank came to the Training School in October, 1916. He impressed 
us as an adolescent boy of the bashful type, quite backward but possibly 
not defective. He was, and still is, good looking; he carries himself well, 
and when smiling is very attractive. Because of his appearance and his 
extreme homesickness at the time of his first examination, we withheld final 
judgment and decided to make an intensive study of the case. This study 
has extended over a period of about seven months, and we now feel pre- 
pared to speak more positively concerning Frank’s mental condition. 

Frank’s first Binet-Simon examination (Vineland Revision) was given 
October 19, 1916, and shows a mental age of 8*. While the examination was 
in progress, Frank was on the verge of tears and before leaving the Labo- 
ratory he broke down entirely. Feeling that this was not a fair examination, 
we had him re-examined by the clinical assistant five days later, the result 
being 9*, basal year 8. 

His next examination was given January 4, 1917, after the writer had 
taken pains to become better acquainted with him. The result was a loss of 
two points, making his age 9”, with a basal year of 7. Ina final examination, 
given May 28, 1917, the mental age rating was the same: 9?, with 7 as a basal 
year, 

In looking over all the examinations, we find that while Frank’s mental 
age remains nearly constant there is an interesting fluctuation on individual 
tests. This is briefly indicated below: Basal year, 7 in three examinations 
and 8 in one. 





{*This is a report made by Miss Lindley while she was an assistant in the 
Research Department of the Training School. Frank’s case shows a mental devel- 
opment in process of slowing down, but not quite fully stopped, with indications of 
mental disturbance in addition to the mental defect. He has evidently been “taken 
in time.”—Ep1tor’s Note.] 
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VIII-1 (comparisons) ............. passed three times, failed once 
VIII-2 (counting backwards)....... “twice “twice 
IX-1 (makes change)............. “once “ three times 
ED ces cenwdbnnennasemns ** once ‘“* three times 
IX-5 (weight series)............. “twice “twice 
X-4 (comprehensions) .......... “once “three times 
XI-1 (absurdities) ............0. “three times “once 
XI-5 (dissected sentences)........ ** once * three times 
XII-4 (resists suggestion.......... “three times “ once 


If we consider the tests that he has always passed, we find the result 
but 8°. 

In addition to the tests made with the Vineland Revision, there were 
two tests made with the Stanford Revision, with a resulting mental age of 
9° for the first and 9? for the second. 

Frank’s anthropometric measurements were taken October 19, 1916, 
and again May 29, 1917. In the seven months he has gained about two and 
a half inches in height and about ten pounds in weight. There is also a gain 
in his psycho-physical measurements, right and left grips and vital capacity, 
that is very encouraging. 

The Smedley Curve in the first instance is 94/54. This has risen in 
the second record to 100/79. In both these instances the slope is downward, 
but since all measurements are above the fifty percentile, this is not signifi- 
cant. 

When he entered, Frank was average physically for a boy of fourteen. 
He is now average for a fifteen-year-old boy. 

Several other mental tests were given him; the Form-Board, Healy 
Construction Puzzle A and B, Healy Pictorial Completion Test, Size-Weight- 
Illusion Tests (Demoor and Whipple), Assuage Test and Controlled Tap- 
ping Test. While the results of these tests show more variation, ranging 
from eight to eleven mental age, most of them group themselves about age 
nine. 

Personal History. 

It has been very hard to get details concerning Frank’s personal his- 
tory. From his entrance blank, through our field worker, and by questioning 
him we have gleaned the following, which seems to us fairly reliable: 

When about a year old, Frank was taken by his father to the 
—— Home for Orphan Children at A neighbor, who had seen 
evidence of neglect, was instrumental in getting the boy into this Home. 
He remained there until about nine years of age. Then he gave, it seems, 
a great deal of trouble. Finally a group of boys, one of them Frank, set 
fire to the building. They were brought before the court and were all 
sentenced to various institutions. Frank, for some reason, was sent to the 
Hospital for the Insane. The superintendent, feeling at once that it was 
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not the right place for him, took steps to secure his admission here. Our 
waiting list being a long one at that time, it was three years before he could 
be admitted. Meanwhile Frank was a sort of trusty about the Hospital, 
petted by the men, allowed to go into the village on errands and to attend 
the picture shows when he pleased. 

He gave his birth date as October 1, 1904, but his entrance papers 
made out in May, 1916, give his age as twelve, with no date of birth. The 
field worker visited both the Orphans’ Home and the State Hospital, but 
in neither place did they have his age. In this study we have accepted his 
word and called him twelve, yet his. physical measurements make us feel 
that he is probably older. 

In order to study Frank more closely, the examiner obtained permission 
to have him report at the Laboratory each day for a few weeks. Altogether 
Frank reported fifteen times. 

One of the purposes of having him come every day was to determine 
whether his pedagogical retardation was a matter of his having had little 
opportunity to go to school. In arithmetic he showed extreme retardation. 
He has little reasoning ability and tires easily. He showed poor memory 
for mechanical processes and absolutely no interest. He likes to read, and 
often took books and papers to read in the cottage. 

By thus coming in contact with Frank each day, it was possible to 
study his emotional reactions. Without doubt his is a case of extreme 
repression, Although he weeps rather easily, he seems to find it impossible 
to talk at all about anything that concerns himself. Unless one proceeds 
with extreme caution, complexes will be touched that bring about a sudden 
closing up. It was impossible to get him to say much about his past. He 
did once express some affection for the Superintendent of the State Hos- 
pital, and spoke at the same time of a patient and a teacher who had been 
good to him. 

Reports from the physical examination show nothing pathological and 
no abnormalities except a high palate (usually considered one of the stig- 
mata of degeneration), and fallen arches. The latter are not pronounced 
enough to affect his walk noticeably. 


Psychiatric Examination. 

During the year a number of well-known psychiatrists have visited the 
Training School, and three of them were asked to examine Frank. There 
was not time for a full examination, but they felt they had seen enough of 
him to warrant their expressing an opinion. One felt certain that there was 
some psychosis, the second went so far as to say he was a dementia precox 
case, simplex form, but the third was inclined to doubt the existence of a real 
psychosis, and felt that his attitude might be the result of complexes that 
would gradually cease to affect him. 
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He was given the association test and showed peculiar reactions. There 
was much blocking and a tendency to give many rhymes. When classified 
the reactions indicated no particular form of insanity, but they certainly 
were not normal. 

Symptoms of psychosis that have been noticed in our study of Frank 
are negativism, inclination to segregate himself from the other boys, con- 
trariness, sullenness and apathy. He is constantly answering the simplest 
questions with “I don’t know.” This seems to be a part of his apathy; 
apparently he has so little interest in anything that one talks to him about, 
that he disposes of it in the easiest manner. 


Training School History. 


Frank has now been with us for about seven months. It is interesting 
to notice the changes in him socially since coming. When he first came 
he quarreled with every one and every thing. He didn’t like the cottage, 
he had no use for the school and was always wanting something that he 
did not have. He was particularly anxious to be allowed to go to the village. 
He had been here at least five months before he showed any signs of adjust- 
ing himself. Then almost at once he began earning extra credits for good 
work and now he always has one or more “extras” on store day. He was 
placed in the laundry, as he would do nothing in school; if asked directly 
if he likes it he will say “No,” but has shown repeatedly that he is very 
fond of it, and proud of the work that he does there. His work in the 
industrial department of the school has shown marked improvement, but his 
academic teacher sees little change except that he is neater. There is 
practically no trouble now in either cottage or school as to discipline. He 
seems to have accepted things and has fitted himself in his groove. Super- 
visors and attendants are beginning to speak well of him and comment at 
length on his improvement. He still quarrels with the children occasionally 
and still has very stubborn spells ; but is in general much more agreeable. 

Since he has been here he has run away twice. In the first instance he 
followed the lead of an older boy, but the second time he took the initiative. 
On neither occasion did he remain away long. The first time he slept in a 
shack and returned the next morning, foot-sore, lame and weary, giving as 
an excuse for returning that he was afraid if he stayed away that it might 
spoil the Christmas play. On his second excursion he rested on a bench 
on the avenue that had over it the inviting sign, “Rest A While.” He rested 
too long, and the Training School wagon came along and the driver picked 
him up and brought him back. 

In entertainment work, Frank is at his best. He has not as yet had 
many speaking parts, but he dances and sings very well. Directors in this 
work speak of him as being quick to learn and with excellent ability to 
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follow directions. It is interesting to watch him during a performance. All 
that is good seems to be uppermost and it is hard to realize that he is the 
sullen, morose boy that he sometimes appears to be. 


Conclusion. 


In looking over our psychological examinations we are forced to con- 
clude that Frank is between nine and ten mentally and that his retardation 
is more than three years. Our pedagogical work with him shows him to 
be not further than third grade. His anthropometry is hopeful, and this 
gives us the feeling that as yet Frank has not reached the limit of his 
development. 

According to our best judgment, Frank is a feeble-minded boy who will 
have probably one more year of development. We feel that he is quite 
likely a predementia przecox case whose commitment here was probably in 
time to save him from the advanced stages. In the world a feeble-minded 
boy with such tendencies would almost certainly break under the strain of 
trying to adjust himself to the complexities of life. Here, understood and 
protected, he should be a useful and happy citizen. 


An Institution’s Opportunity” 
Joseph Byers 


Secretary American Committee on Provision for the Feeble-Minded. 

I have been thinking over our talk of yesterday in connection with the 
development of your institution, and I would like now, if possible, to re- 
inforce what I said concerning the magnitude of the job you and your Board 
have in hand. 

In the first place the recogmition of the needs of the feeble-minded by 
your Legislature indicates that X-————— is waking up to the importance 
of protecting itself and its future citizens from what has been aptly called 
“the menace of the feeble-minded.” This problem enters into every activity 
of the State insofar as that activity is related to the criminal and delinquent, 
the insane, the poor, dependent children, vagrancy and prostitution, and 
especially as regards the public schools. 

Your new institution in its development must, I believe, consider all of 
these social questions. I think it is better to get the vision of the tremendous 
importance of your work at the very start. You are going to do something 
more than build a mere institution for the custody of the feeble-minded. 





*Letter to a Board member of a new institution for mental defectives. 
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That is really a small item in what, it seems to me, ought to be the State’s 
policy. 

We are beginning to understand that a large percentage of criminals 
and delinquents, vagrants, paupers and prostitutes are mentally defective 
persons; that in our treatment of these classes, up to now, we have ignored 
this fact, and have been stupidly punishing or trying to reform, cure and 
educate a class of people who cannot be cured, educated or reformed by any 
known methods, to punish whom is unjust as well as fruitless, and all of 
whom actively or potentially are a direct menace to the present and future 
welfare of the community in which they live. 

Our’ efforts in the past have been largely along curative lines. The 
work that your Board and the X institution is to do for X—+— 
to accomplish the best results for the State must be along preventive lines. 
Let me illustrate. At the State Home for Delinquent Girls there are un- 
questionably today a number of mentally defective girls, who have been com- 
mitted by the courts to the institution for reformation. Under existing laws 
a time limit has been set within which the officers of that institution must 
effect that reformation, or, failing to do so and the time limit expiring, the 
girl will automatically leave the custody and control of the institution. This 
process means that the State of X , as every other State in the Union, 
deliberately returns to society girls and women—and men and boys, too— 
who are unfit and unable to become self-maintaining and self-directing units 
in society. These feeble-minded girls should continue under the protecting 
hand of the State, not in a reformatory but in your institution. 

But unless the policy of the State in caring for this class of the feeble- 
minded extends further back than the reformatory, you might just as well 
never open the institution. It must go further back. Today in the public 
schools of your State there are the future inmates of your penal and re- 
formatory institutions. On a conservative basis this criminal and delinquent 
population is one-fourth feeble-minded. 

Feeble-mindedness can be detected at an early age. Therefore, instead 
of waiting for the feeble-minded girl to mature and go wrong and be com- 
mitted to a reformatory, the influence of your Board will doubtless extend 
to the State’s educational department, to the end that before it is too late 
the schools shall identify every feeble-minded boy and girl before they reach 
an age where they become a menace. 

You will exert your influence to aid the educational authorities of the 
State in adapting the educational methods to meet the needs of each indi- 
vidual child, scholastically and industrially, and your Board will, as early 
as possible, provide permanent care and custody for that element in the 
school population which, without the intervention of your institution, will 
later fill your prisons, reformatories, almshouses and houses of prostitution 
or, escaping these, breed another and larger race of social misfits. 
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What I am attempting to get at is this: Your Board will be under 
the necessity of selecting an executive to conduct the affairs of your new 
institution. If it is at all possible for you to find him, that executive ought 
to be something more than a superintendent. He ought to be able to see 
this institution in its ultimate relation to the social, moral and physical 
well-being of X ; to make of it, as fast as facilities are provided, a 
place where feeble-minded persons of both sexes and all degrees shall be 
cared for safely, comfortably and happily, trained—where training is pos- 
sible—to do effectively the simple things they are mentally equipped to do, 
and the whole productive energy of the institution directed along lines that 
shall give the inmates constant employment, to the end that they shall so 
far as possible contribute to their own support, and, by being kept employed, 
made useful and happy. He should be able to co-operate effectively with 
the educational authorities of the State, so that the work of the schools and 
of the institution may be co-ordinated. He ought to know something as to 
the handicaps the feeble-minded impose upon institution managements when 
they are committed to institutions not designed primarily for their care, 
and, appreciating these handicaps, direct the development of the institution 
in such a way as to provide facilities for feeble-minded persons who are now 
in improper institutions. He should be able to get and keep the ear of the 
intelligent people of X , through public addresses, by personal con- 
tact and in other ways, and he should be able, through influence thus ex- 
erted and acting through his Board of Managers, to advise with legislators 
concerning legislation needed to make your institution a blessing to those 
not only for whom it cares, but to the whole State and to future genera- 


tions. 











After reading over the foregoing, it might seem that I am suggesting 
an impossible task, viz., that your Board, with the exceedingly limited funds 
at your disposal, shall be able to find a superintendent with the qualifications 
I have enumerated. I think that is quite true. On the other hand, you 
might not be able to find him if you had all the funds you desired. The idea 
that I am trying to convey is that this work is so important and the job so 
big that X cannot afford to entertain a niggardly notion as to the 
possibilities of the work you are about to initiate. 

Xx , because of its comparatively small area and population and 
large wealth, has an opportunity to set the pace for every other State. Every 
last one of them is a laggard in providing for the feeble-minded. 

Under the circumstances, I suppose you will have to get the best 
man in sight, with the money at your disposal. If this should prove to be 
someone without practical experience with the feeble-minded, I am quite 
sure that it would be worth while for your Board to have your superintendent 
spend two or three months visiting several institutions. I shall be glad to 
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help you make the necessary arrangements for this if your Board finds it 
desirable to adopt the suggestion. 

One thing more. Your limited funds will, of course, make it necessary 
for you to proceed in a very simple way, so far as housing and equipment 
are concerned. This is, indeed, desirable, for any mistake that may be made 
can more easily be rectified than if you had in the first instance invested 
largely in buildings and equipment. 

I believe that in the beginning the institution may well develop along the 
line of a colony or colonies—one for each sex—and that as soon as funds 
are available the training school should be added. I am visualizing an insti- 
tution with facilities for the prompt reception, care and training of feeble- 
minded children of both sexes, with colony outlets, so that with the comple- 
tion of training and the maximum benefit from the training school depart- 
ment, the older boys and girls, or men and women, may be transferred to the 
colonies. Of course the expensive part of the work is that of the training 
school. With proper facilities the colonies should be able eventually to con- 
tribute very largely to their own support and to the support of the training 
school. 

We may eventually find that some of the inmates of these institutions can 
be returned with safety to their homes, and take a more or less inconspicuous 
place in the industrial life of their communities. While experience up to 
now does not indicate that this can safely be done, except in a few special 
cases, we may eventually evolve a plan whereby supervision may be made to 
take the place of institution custody for some of these people. I am not par- 
ticularly optimistic about this, chiefly because human nature is what it is, and 
not likely to change very rapidly. Unless one were a real, sure-enough genu- 
ine prophet, he would be a foolish one who should undertake to foretell 
what the future has in store. 





Miss Helen F. Hill, who for two years and a half has been the field 
agent for the State Board of Charities and Corrections, left yesterday for 
Philadelphia, whence she will go to Montana to do similar work there to 
that which she has done here. 

Miss Hill was loaned to the State Board here by the National Committee 
on Provision for the Feeble-Minded. She has made the investigations in 
this State and helped educate public sentiment to the need of providing for 
the feeble-minded. The Legislature which has just adjourned appropriated 
$30,000 this year and $30,000 next year for the establishment of a home for 
the feeble-minded, the result in large measure of Miss Hill’s work. 

Miss Hill will remain in Montana until summer, when she will return 
to Winthrop College to teach in the summer school. This she has done for 
the last two years—“The State,” Wheeler, S. C. 
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Intelligence Testing and Testimony’ 
Vinnie C. Hicks 
Psychological Clinic, Oakland Schools. 


It is now an accepted fact that securing data on the mental level of 
delinquents is of value in determining how their acts shall be judged and 
punished. But a recent occurrence in our clinic seems to indicate that 
psychological tests may also be of service in evaluating evidence. 

There came to the clinic two sisters, Henrietta, thirteen and a half, and 
Helen, who lacked two months of being sixteen. The mother had died two 
years before. After her death they lived with the father, either alone or 
having housekeepers. The father made good wages, seemed intelligent, but 
drank to some extent. He had been cruel to the mother. 

The last housekeeper, a Mrs. D., had reported to the probation office 
that ever since the mother’s death, the father had abused both girls sexually, 
and that they had confessed the whole thing to her. The girls, when ques- 
tioned separately by the probation officer, told the same story in every detail 
as the housekeeper had told, and their stories agreed perfectly. 

On the other hand, the father denied the charges absolutely and totally. 
He said that the housekeeper was angry at him, which she herself admitted, 
and that she had made up the whole thing out of the whole cloth, and had 
coached the girls in the story. In addition, it happened that when the pro- 
bation officer questioned Mrs. D. concerning her own past and any references 
she might be able to give as to her personal probity, she was angered, con- 
fused, and refused to reply. 

The penalty for the offense is a serious one, and it became necessary to 
prove beyond doubt which side was telling the truth. The question was: 
Could the girls themselves make up the story, or could they be coached by 
the housekeeper to tell such a story? 

They were brought to the clinic for the purpose of establishing their 
mental level. If they proved to be feeble-minded, their testimony would 
probably be taken as coaching from the housekeeper, the retention of it 
being made possible by the wonderful memory so often found in the feeble- 
minded. However, if they proved to be normal, the possibility of coaching 
was still not eliminated. 

The Terman revision of the Binet was given in routine form. The 
girls both proved to be borderline cases, their intelligence quotients hover- 
ing near 75 per cent. The older girl, Helen, was far the more robust phys- 
ically of the two, and in every way showed less effects from her father’s 





*Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology. 
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abuse. She was about to graduate from grammar school, but had had a 
hard time getting through, because, as she said, “My mind just wouldn’t 
seem to work until lately,” meaning by “lately” since she had been relieved 
from her father’s sexual insistence. The younger girl, Henrietta, however, 
was not only depleted physically by her experiences, but she showed the 
same interesting dissolution of intelligence which the writer has observed 
so often in the adult women vagrants. She was also markedly melancholic, 
apathetic, suffering from bad dreams and phobias. 

But these general facts were of no use in solving the question as to 
which evidence was to be trusted, the father’s or the girls’. Some particular 
facts brought out by the examination were of startling interest, however. 
The first was that both girls were decidedly lacking in imagination. This 
was so marked as to render it quite impossible to suppose that either one 
could have imagined the long tale of the harrowing experiences of years, 
with the wealth of revolting detail which they had given. Still more inter- 
esting was the memory lack. Neither could repeat six digits, as they appear 
in the 10-year group. Neither one could give the memories from the simple 
story in the same group. They not only could not give a sufficient number of 
memories, but those which they did give were confused. This memory 
lack stood out from the rest of the tests as an abnormality of most excep- 
tional nature. The younger girl even failed to remember the most ordinary 
facts of her life, unimportant matters which she would have no reason to 
conceal, and yet which any ordinary person would be able to recall. To 
think that the girls could remember coaching as to testimony which involved 
a multitude of happenings, with the details pertaining to each and purport- 
ing to extend back for a couple of years, and that they could, when ques- 
tioned separately, and by many different individuals, hold correctly to the 
same story, the story itself having no foundation in fact, was the height 
of absurdity. 

The girls’ evidence was taken as a true representation of fact, the 
father’s was considered false, and he was committed to the penitentiary. 





“The brighter classes of the feeble-minded with their weak will power 
and deficient judgment are easily influenced for evil and prone to become 
vagrants, drunkards and thieves. The tendency to lead dissolute lives is 
especially noticeable in the females. A feeble-minded girl is exposed as no 
other girl in the world is exposed. She has not sense enough to protect her- 
self from the perils to which women are subjected. As a matter of mere 
economy, it is now believed that it is better and cheaper for the community 
to assume the permanent custody of such persons before they have carried 
out a long career of expensive crime.”—Dr. Walter E. Fernald, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Our Helpless Little Ones 


Cora Warren, Vineland 


If people sometimes think the helpless children are an encumbrance 
they should see how often they are an inspiration to the strong boys and 
even to the grown-up people, who have forgotten just how much they have 
to be thankful for. We have several crippled children who are attending 
school regularly and who are working earnestly ; and are making some use- 
ful articles. 

A short time ago a boy having a paralyzed hand came into class. Im- 
mediately he said he could not work because he could not use his hand. 
The other crippled boys, some of whom could not even stand, were making 
such nice things, and were so busy and happy that soon John decided that 
he would try. He began by sawing off pieces of wood and nailing them 
together into what he called a doll’s chair. After several efforts he real- 
ized that he could do something, even though he could only use his one good 
hand. And daily as he watched the perseverance of his playmates, handi- 
capped so much more than himself, he gained enough will and desire so 
that today he is an active little worker. 

Woodwork is excellent training for children who are doubly handi- 
capped; slowed down mentally and crippled physically, as it allows them 
to be just as active as their condition will allow and it is easy to inspire them 
to want to make things. 

When we designed our new school building we very happily planned a 
large woodworking room. This is just splendid for this class of crippled 
children. We just wheel their chairs right into the room and here, if they 
are not able to move about, they are given their work and are as happy as 
kings. : 

For the particularly helpless boys we make a shelf arrangement which 
rests upon and fastens to the arms of the wheel chair, and by means of this, 
the children are able to do much work upon this shelf, often as much as the 
others who stand and work at the benches. 

One boy, Harold, who can use his hands fairly well but whose legs are 
paralyzed and helpless, can run the jig saw if another child works the foot 
pedals for him. And it is not an uncommon sight to see Willie, who has 
a paralyzed arm, working the pedals for Harold, while Harold cuts out 
animals, etc., on his jig saw. 

Co-operative work of this kind may seem very pathetic to you—it is, 
and yet viewed from the child’s point of view it is jolly good fun. 
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Sometimes I am thought overly enthusiastic about the efforts of my 


_ little crippled boys, but it matters not, for they appeal to me as living ex- 


amples of what can be accomplished through the exercise of perseverance 
and will. It is a lesson for all of us to profit by—“The least of these little 
ones” are teaching us, are themselselves, lessons of patience and love for 
us to learn every day. 


The Binet-Simon Translation 


These two volumes, a total of 672 pages, are as great a contribution to 
educational literature as has appeared in many a day. The work of no two 
men has done as much to revolutionize educational thinking as has that of 
Binet and Simon. Their first contribution was only eleven years ago, and 
yet it seems as though it was before our day, so familiar have we all been 
with their work in a general way. Two years ago there were 254 American 
books and pamphlets upon their work, and yet in these two volumes for the 
first time do we find an American translation of their famous work. 

That it should have been left for the Training School at Vineland, N. J., 
to publish the volumes is absolutely incredible. We scarcely exaggerate 
when we say that a thousand less valuable pedagogical works have been 
issued by enterprising American publishers in the eleven years that these 
volumes have been calling for a translation. Is it possible that American 
school men have money for lesser professional books and none for these 
masterpieces. All criticisms of measurements of Intelligence have come 
from an entire lack of familiarity with the real work of the masters. 

We confess to a feeling that all of us who have had to do with education 
in America—publishers, editors and school men, most of all faculties of 
teachers’ colleges, departments of education and normal schools—owe an 
apology to these noble men for our unpardonable neglect. 

At least we owe a debt of profound gratitude to Henry H. Goddard 
and Miss Elizabeth S. Kite and their associates of the Training School at 
Vineland, for giving us at last a translation which will make it a profes- 
sional crime hereafter to write or speak of Intelligence tests without know- 
ing at first hand what the discoverers or creators of the system have really 
contributed to the cause of education. And the price! Two dollars, post- 
paid, per volume. 

The first volume, “The Development of Intelligence in Children,” is 
the more valuable for the everyday teacher, and for any other educator who 
is not specializing on work for the feeble-minded.—Journal of Education, 
Boston. 

These volumes may be secured from the Department of Research of 
the Training School. 
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